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ABSTBACT 

A ,1 year ethncgraphic study vas ccnducted to 
investigate the pdssibility and better understand the process of role 
transformation of the schcol psychologist during orgasizational 
change, specifically regarding the delivery of r-instreai services to 
special needs children under Chapter 766 (Bassachiasetts' law which 
mandates procedural safeguards and team delivery of educational 
services for handicapped students). To collect and analyze data, a 
team of investigators trained in ethnographic methods vas used. In 
response to mainstreaming legislaticn, school psychdcgists assumed 
cne of tvo roles; child advocate or member of the school's staff. 
Child oriented psychologists iiorked effectively in schools with lov . 
srructuref participative organizations where they met with staff on a 
one to one basis to develop program changes in response to th«? 
child's needs. School oriented psychologists were found to be 
effective in high structure, bureaucratic Ally organized schools where 
they work with the staff as a team to serve the child through 
existing school programs. Other findings included that despite the 
mainstreaming legislative mandate to use collaborative team 

cn in special needs cases « many teams continue to function 
in accord with bureaucratic principles. (Authcr/SBH) 
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^ ABSTRACT 

Recent state and federal legislation requiring mainstream 
education for special needs children has created organizational 
change and problems of role definition for school psychologists. 
They are currently confronted with a rapidly increasing case load, 
an ambiguity in the definition of their client, and a debate over 
J/hether to function as ganeralistd or specialists* we conducted 
this study to provide information that could contribute to a 
resolution of those problems and further our general understanding 
of role transformation during organizational change. 

TO collect and analyze data we used a team of investigators 
trained in ethnographic methods. 

We found that, in response to mainstreaming legislation* school 
psychologists assume one of two roles: child advocate, or member 
of the school's staff. Child -oriented, psychologists work effectively 
in schools with low structure, participative organizations where 
they meet with staff on a one-to-one basis to develop program 
changes in response to the child's needs. School-oriented psychologists 
are effective in l^igh structure, bureaucratically organized schools . 
where they work with the staff as a team to serve the child through 
existing school programs. 

We also found that despite the mainstreaming legislative mandate 
to use collaborative team organizatipn in special needs cases, many 
teams continue to function in accoi^d with bureaucratic principles. 

In response to this problem, and to enhance the performance of 
school p:.:ychologists, we recommend that school personnel involved 
in special education cases should be trained in the principles 
of organization design. 
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BACKGROUND OF THE STUDY 

Recent state and federal legislation entitles children 
with handicaps to a free and appropriate education in the 
least restrictive environment possible. Essentially, civil 
rights acts, Massachusetts Chapter 766 and P.L. 94-142 were 
passed in response to widespread public and professional 
concern over the effects of a pattern ,of separate education 
for special needs children in which the children were often 
stigmatized wh.Ue their parents were excluded from the 
decisions affecting their lives (Kennedy 1978; Boston 1977; 
Weatherly and Lipsky 1977 and Budoff 1975). 

TO alter, this pattern. Chapter 766 and P.L. 94-142 
establish procedural safeguards addressed^o the administration 
of education rather than to* educational programs. Under these 
safeguards, interdisciplinary professional teams are respon- 
sible for ensuring that each child recieves a comprehensive 
diagnosis and an educational plan that meets 'his or her 
special needs with the least possible separation from the 
educational wainstream. The laws mandate the use of teams on 
the assumption that "...appropriate decisions will be more 
likely to occur if a team of people, rather than a single ^ 
individual, makes the decision, and if the parent is involved 
in the decision" (Kennedy 1978). 

This mandate for team delivery of educational services 
is an attempt to use state and feCecal law to introduce local 
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level organiaSational change in public schools. In a 1977 
pilot study of the implementation. of Chapter 766 in Worcester 
Massachusetts, we found that the principal response to the 
pressure for change appeared to be an adaptive transformation 
of existing stafi roles. This introduced the possibility 
that there would be considerably variation in implementation 
of the law, with the actual delivery of services being deter- 
mined more by these local adaptations than by state and 

federal policy requirements^^ — 

In order to study this possibility and to better under- 
stand the process of role transformation during organizational 
change," we proposed a one year ethnographic study of the 
delivery of services under Chapter 766. This research was 
supported by a grant from the National Institute of Education. 
The major findings of our worl?. are reported in this paper. 



I CONCEPTUAL ORIENTATION OF THE STUDY 

Insight into the adaptation of existing rolesi to meet 
> the requirements of. the new laws is provided by the theory 

and research of a number of sociologists and anthropoligsts. 
At the most general level, Goodenough (1971), and Berger and 
• ' Luckman (1966 ) have advanced theories that behavior in a 

social system is based on standards created and maintained 
by the daily interacti-Jns of their members. This concept of 
^ a socially constructed reality is in contrast to classical 

\ 
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theories which treat social systems as static structures of 
objective constraints controlling the members* behavior. 

With the application of this symoolic interactionist 
approach to complex organizations, it has now become common 
practice to distinguish between prescribed roles and enacted 
roles, wolcott (1973), Cicourel (1974), Schlecty (1976), 
Schmuck et. al. (1979) are a few of the many researchers who 
have applied the approach to educational organizations. Their 
work contributes to our general understanding of the way these 
organizations influence individual behaviors while the .indiv- 
iduals reciprocally create the patterns of behavior that 
define the organization. Using this concept of the staff's 

t 

influeince over the organization's delivery of service, a 
number of researchers have recently examined the specific 
problems of implementing Chapter 766 and P.L. 94-142. 

In their study of Chapter 766, Weather I y and Lipsky (1977) 
are particularly concerned about the attempt to introduce 
innovations into existing and continuing practice. They 
predict that under 766 the accommodations and coping metsha- 
nisms of local professional s, . . f will shape the service 
that is actually delivered to the public under government policy, 
and they call for studies of these people within their 
work contexts to discover how their decision-making process for 
clients is modified by the new policies. 

In a similar vein, Braddock (1977) demonstrates that change in 
the delivery of special services within the educational main- 



stream will meet strong organizational resistance. Because existing 
organizational practices which segregate and concentrate 
special education services are easiar to administer, he con- 
cludes that such pract^ce^ will continue to prevail over mainstreamlng 
efforts unless new organizational forms of delivery are 
developed. 

Miiofsky (1974) and Parker (1975) state that a key tc 
this organizational change ^will be adjustments in the functions 
of special services professionals. They find that, since 
special services traditionally have had marginal positions in 
educational organizations, the individuals in these, professions 
will have to learn to mainstream themselves as well as the 
chirtdren if they are to effectively implement the mandate of 
Chapter 766 and P.L. 94-142. They demonstrate that school 
psychologists, counselors, and special educators who have been 
trained to work with children will now work as consultants 
to other professionals on the delivery of services through 
teams, and they suggest that until these individuals develop 
the skills for their new role, they will continue to be 
treated as outsiders by school staff and will be unable to 
handle the increased case load created Jsy the new laws. 

FOCUS OF THE STUDY - THE SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST 

I 

\ ' 

In order to better understand the individual adaptations 
that will produce the orga».izational response of schools to 



Chapter 766 we chose to do an ethnographic study of school 
psychologists operating under the law in the public schools 
of Worcester Massachusetts. This decision was based on the 
field work iq our pilot study and the conceptual orientation, 
to organizational change outlined above. 

Our preliminary observations indicated that school 
psychologists were responding to four interrelated problems? 
(1) an expansion of the^ referral system with a corresponding 
increase in their case lead, (2) ambiguity in the definition 
of their client (the child or the school?), O) ambiguity 
about whether tb be specialists or generalists in the delivery 
of services, and (4) a demand to function in a variety of 
organizational settings ranging from highly centralized 
decision-making structures to participative teams with decisions 
made by cpnsensus. 

ETHNOGRAPHIC APPROACH TO THE STUDY 

* 

in response to the problems they face, school psych- 
ologists are engaged in an adaptive tr^ansformation of their 
roles. TO examine this response, we chose ethnographic 
methodology because of its long tradition of studying 
organizations from the participant's point of view. It is 
the ethnographic perspective that allows us to study the 
social construction of complex organizations outlined in the 
previous section. This methodology also allows us to treat 
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the Implementation of the law as a naturally occurring 

i 

ecological .experiment. Bronfenbrenner •» formulation of this 
research paradigm (Bronfenbrenner, 1976) emphasizes that the 
impact of changes in a setting cannot be understood without 
information on how the setting and its various elements are 
perceived by tne participants. 

TO organize our data collection and analysis in a way that is 
consistent with the psychologists' perspectives of the pro- 
blems they face, we used a force field model based on Lewin's 
concept of the psychological field (Lewin, 1935). In our 
model, the forces impinging on the psychologists from the 
t;..vironment are the increased referral case load and the 
demands of the various organizational settings in which they 
^ have to work, the environmental forces are balanced by 

responses from the psychologijsts. These are shaped by their 
orientation to either the school or the child as their client 
and by their preference for functioning as a specialist or 
generalist in the delivery of services. 

V. 

CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK FOP A DESCRIPTIVE STUDY 

Referrals To organize our approach the the study of 
environmental forces ye began with the increase in case loads. 
Our pilot study indicated that expansion of the referral 
system wajs the aspect of mainstreaming having the most 
immediate and tangible impact on the school's .organization. 
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weather ly and Lipsky (1977), Parker (1975) and Milofsky (197^ 
had also expressed concern that the sheer volume of cases would 
seriously test the capacity of the schools to respond to 
Chapter 766. With this in mind, we asked two questions: 
(1) in 19'78, with four years of experience under Chapter 766, 
was there an increase in the rate of referrals under the law? 
and, (2) What was the pattern of referrals - who made them 
and what types of problems were being referred? 

Organizational Types Developing an analytic framework 
fo-r the types of schools we found in the psychologists' environ- 
ment was more complex sincej the principal- purpose f Chapter 
766 and P.L. 94-142 is to cl^ange the organizational process of 
schools^ Organizations are solutions to problems. They occult 
when people use coordinated action to reach a goal^ Histori- 
cally, we have seen an evolution in the way orgai^izations have 
been designed, and a brief review of the educational effects 
of these developments is necessary to understand the impact of 
mainstreaming legislation and the organizational problems 
faced by school psychologists. 

Hanson (1979) and Schmuck et. al. (1977) find that, 
historically, bureaucracy has been the prevailing organiza- 
tional form in American education. Galbraith (1977) demon- 
strates that this classical approach to organization is based 
on a belief in our ability to pre-plan goal-directed structures 
of activity in advance of their execution. It assumes that 
or gan iza t iona 1 ou t comV" can be pr e-speciT ied and * s tsndardi zed , 
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and that the conditions producing the outcomes are known and 
controllable* For efficiency, this type of organization relies 
on a specialist division of labor in which the cobrdination'of 
separate activities is brought about through a hierarchical 
structure which locates decisions in a centr^al authority* - 
' Bureaucracies are most suited to the execution of uniform 

/ 

repetitive activities that can be handled by a standardized 

system of operating proceoures* A well-run* bureaucracy can 

; 

process a ^large volume of uniform events* but it-has scarce 
information processing capacity for novel events, and it is 
vulnerable to task uncertainty (Galbraith 1977); unique 
events in bureaucraqy must be treated, a? exceptions to the 
rules* As such, they may be ignored by th^ workers, who have ' \ 
no response available to them within the organization, or they 
may be referred to an .upper level of the hierarchy for a 
decision and plan of action requii. . the least disruption of 
routine organizational activities* 

The bureaucratic organization of work in schools was made 
possible by extensive use of normative test: which were used 

to place children in a pre-defined curriculum* Through the 

\ 

application of bureaucratic principles and these t^i^ts, the 
organization of the school's staff, curriculum, and physical 
^structure became standardized to meet the needs of the model 
group of children in the society (Tyackl974 ), 

Children falling outside the normative group were exceptional 
children, who presented the schools witt^ an organizational pcsfeieni- 
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Their bahavior did not conform to the jstandard rules and 
normative expectations of the mainstream school. Their unique 
needs could not be inet by teachers trained to work with a 
curriculum designed to meet the needs of children falling 
within a pre-defined normative range. Since sound bureau- 
cratic principles dictate that the organization's structure 
should not be modified to meet the dismands of unique indivi- 
duals, the traditional responise was to remove these children 
from the educational mainstream so that their special needs 
could be met with the'least disruption to the school's acti- 
vities. These separate placements provided the additional, 
opportunity of categorizing special needs children by their 
conditions so that specialists and facilities could be effi- 
ciently concentrated on their needs. 

Chapter 766 and P.L. 94-142 ar^e intended to reverse this 
classical pattern of segregating special needs children from 
mainstream educational programs. The laws were enacted 
because special needs children were stigmatized by the labels 
they acquired through placement in categorical programs,* 
because the experience of growing up in a peer group of 

r 

exceptional children often handicapped them for future life in 
mainstream society? because a disproportionately large number 
of minority group children were placed in special 1 programs ^ 
because those who were institutionalized had kittle chance of 
returning to the mainstream and their condition often worsened,* 
and because mainstream children, having been exposed to a 
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limited range of normal behavior, were being _ill-preparod to 
deal with handicapped people, so that a cycle was created that 
further separated the twa^roups and reinforced the isolation 
of special needs individuals ^ throughout their lives (Boston 
1977, Weatherby and Lipsky 1977, Budoff 1975 and the Task Force 
on Children out of Schoal Report 1971). 

Chapter 766 and P.L. 94-142 attempt to ^nge the pattern 
by legislating procedural safeguards designed to limit sepa- 
rate categorical placenints. crfief among these safeguards are: 
(1) the use of 'fmultiple me-thods of individual assessment** (to 
limit use of standardized tests), (2) the use of placements 
which locate the childl.n the "least, restrictive environment ^ 



commensurate with his or her needs" (to limit separate place- 
ments), (3) th^ creation of "individual educational plans" 
which recognise tVie unique needs of each child (to limit 
categorical placeiient|i) , and (4) the creation, of "due<»,process 
procedures" to protect the rights of parents and the child 

(Kennedy 1978). | 

Each one of these procedural safeguards is in direct 
conflict with the traditional bureaucratic organization of 
schools. TO implement these safeguards, the law specifies 
creation of educational teams responsible for designing an 
individual plan for each special needs child. Such teams 
include a special education teacher, a school psychologist « 
or counselor, an administrator and the parent or child 
advocate. They may also include other professionals. The 
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laws specify that decisions are to be reached by consensus of 

the team members and implemented through a 'collai)orative effort 

of relevant professionals. To understand why the law specifies 

this team approach we must turn from our review of bureaucratic 

theory to examine mor'e recent trends in orqnnizational design. 

Team organization grew out of the human relations school 

of organization design. Likert crystallized the principles of 

the team approach in his descriptive model of participative 

management (Likert 1967). in contrast to what he cells the 

authoritarian pattern of control in hierarchical organizations, 

participative management develops an employee-oriented suppor- 

~in:ve~ehin.r6nmehl: rn whl 

collaboration. Studies of this organizational approach have 

demonstrated increased productivity and enhanced worker satis- 

facijion in aS/ide range of organizational settings, including 
t 

educational institutions (Galbraith 1977, Hanson, 1979 and 
Schmuck et. al. 1977). 

Colia-borative teams provide the potential for implementing 
the mandate of Chapter 766 nn6 P^L. 94-142 for mainstream 
education of special needs children. We have seen that within 
mainstream schools these children are unique individuals who 
generate staff uncertainty about the appropriate educational, 
plan to me ;t their needs. Galbraith (1977) and Lawrence and 
Lorsch (1967) have demonstrated that the greater the task 
uncertainty, the greater the amount of information that must 
be provided to decision makers and the more th^y are limited 
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in their ability to pre-plan activities in advance of their 
execution. Bureaucracies control this problem by using cate- 
gorical placements of exeptional children. This reduces the 
information overload that would be associated with processing 
each child through the hierarchy, but historically we hrvc 
seen that it also reduces the quality of the diagnosis and 
plan of action for the c)iil;d. 

collaborative teams provide an alternative solution to 
this 'problem. Galbraith points out that since it is the 
volume of information flowing from the po5 nts of action to the 
points of decision making that overloads the hierarchy^ it is 



more efficient to bring the points, of decision down to the 
points c. action where the information exists. This can be 
accomplished by increasing the discretion exercised at lowe*:. 
levels of the organization, but as this is done, the organi- 
zation faces a n^w problem: "How can it be sure that the 

t 

en loyees will consistently choose the appropriate response to 
the job-related situations with which they will be faced?" 
(Galbraith 1977). Galbraith demonstrates that the common 
solution to this problem is to staff the organization with a 
professionally trained work force. ' 

A professional staff working as a team has more f lexi-^ 
bility and capacity for responding to task uncertainty thjin 
a bureaucratic hierarchy. Faced with the unique case of^/an 
exceptional child, an interdisciplinary team has more inifot- 
mation and resources available to it for diagnosis and 
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planning than the standard channels of a bureaucracy. Through 
collaborative combinations and recombinations of their resources^ 
teams are better able to create a program meeting each child's 
needs within existing educational facilities. They have less 
need for categorical placements which separate special children 
from the mainstream. 

The shift from burea!icratic organization to collaborative 
teams **represents a shift from control based on supervision and 
surveillance to control based on selection of responsible 
workers" (Galbraith 1977). Coordination of team w6rk is done 
in participative planning meetings in which members set goals 
and establish the details of their Working relationships. . 

Collaborative teams do have the potential .to respond to ^ 
the mandate for comprehensive diagnosis and individual program 
planning for. the needs of special children, ^ryd the mainstreaming 
laws do require this approach as a replacement for the bur'ieau-r 
cratic delivery of services formerly available*. However, 
changing schools from bureaucratic to participative organization 
has not been easy to accomplish in practice. 

A number of researchers have documented the incompatibilities 
between bureaucracies and participative organizations. Educational 
bureaucracies are high-structure work settings in which staff 
activities and responsibilities are compartmentalized. Inter- 
actions between leaders and siibordinates follow a person-to- 
person isolative pattern in which the leader (principal or 
departmenb chair) supervises each subordin^ite on a one-to- 

•i 
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one basis. In formally structured educational activity there 
is little task interaction between staff members,. The leader 
makes the majority of organizational decisions and assigns 
tasks to individuals according to their specialties. The 
leader does 'not encourage collaboration on tasks and maintains 
strong functional boundaries between them. High structure 
systems work to develop sfiandard procedures for efficiently 
responding to uniform student needs (Schlechty 1976 and Likert 
-1972). 

in contrast to high structure organiiations, participative 

/ 

educatic^nal prganizations develop collaborative work relation- 



ships wit^a two-way flow of information between leaders and 
subordinates. < Leaders encourage subordinates to become 
accomplished in their specialties, and they , recognize that ' 
subordinates may have better information and may be in better^ 
positions to act on certain problems (L-ikert 1972). Often 
characterized as consultative systems, informal exchanges of' 
task-oriented i,nforma,tion and support among staff are common, 
and educational planning is often a gr6up process with deci-sion 
by consensus. ^I^esponse to variability in student backgrounds 
and abilities, participative organizations develo(5 a set of 
alternative procedures to be combined and re-combined to meet 
individual needs (Schlechty 1976). 

During times of organizational change, or whenever a 
person moves from one type of organization to another, the 
in6ompatibilities of bureaucracies and participative organi- 
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zation may lead to role conflicts. Those who are comfortable 
with bureauciratlc settings often express a great deal of dis- 
satisfaction with what they perceive to be the sfci:'ucturally 
loose organization of {participative systems. Bureaucratic 
staff accustomed to high-structure, pre-planned patterns of 
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action may exhibit "trained incapacity** to respond to the 
open action alternatives of these systems, and bureaucratic 
administrators may refuse to seek the counsel of their pro- 
fessional staff in decision-making and planning (Hanson 1979). 

On the other hand, those oriented to working in partici- 
pative settings may consider the efficiently . Standardized '\ 
procedures of a bureaucracy to be a frustrating str,ucture of \ 
con«tralhts. Their lack of v/lllingness to submit tjo bureau- 
cratic imperatives often makes them unpredictable to bureau- 
cratic administrators, who come to see them as outsiders 
unwilling to conform to role requirements. They, in turn, may 
come to accept this position end work as outsiders engaged in 
a struggle with the forces of bureaucracy (Schlechty 1976). 

Over time these Interactions may deteriorate until they, 
become dysfunctional. The alternative is to develop effective 
organizational adantations. Given our sense of the dynanjic 
interrelationship of individual actions \and organizational 
structure, one form of adaptation is for\ indivV^uals to trans* 
form their organization to fit existing role expectations, so 
that participative organizations become more bureaucratic under 
the influence of dominant bureaucratic Jtaff or leaders, while 
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bureaucracies become more participative through the actions of 
those oriented to collaborative work settings* 

Since Chapter 76G and P.L, 94-142 mandate the .use of 
collaborative teams to. deliver special education services, a 
principal factor In their implementation will be the role trans> 
formations school staff actually develop in response to the 
pressure to change from bureaucratic to participative organi- 
zation.. TO take account of this, we studied the adaptive re- 
sponse of school psychologists to organizational variation at 
three levels: school, team and case. These were combined for 
a descriptive typology of the adaptive interactions of school 
psychologists with their organizational environments (see page 17) 

Schools in this typology weK:e classified as having bi^reau- 
cratic or participative organizations. Bureaucratic schools 
embodied the' properties of bureaucracies reviewed .above. The 
mark of these schools is a centralized decision process con- 
trolled by the principal. In such schools the principals treat 
school psychologists as problem-solvers. They call for the 
school psychologist when they or their staff have a problem 
wori^lng with a child. The principal or teacher is likely to 
def j^ne the problem for the psychologist and request that a 
particular action be taken. 

Varticipative schools have less centralized decision 
making^, and principals give their staff more functi^nAl autonomy, 
in such schools the school psychologist's role is to deliver 

~'0 
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service to the child, in making referrals, the staff and 
principal are more likely to allow school psychologists to 
develop their own diagnosis and plan of actlpn for the child. 
' Within a school (at the second level of the typology) the. 
team is the particulr group of staff members working on an 
individualts case. For each case in this study, the team was 
classified as bureaucratic or collaborative in accord with the 
principals reviewed in^this report. We used this classification 
to give recognition to the fact that it was possible for some 
groups to be called **teams** uitder the law while they actually 
functioned bureaucrat lea lly* Because team members were j^f ten 
from outside the school, it was also possible to have bureau- 
cratlc teams in participatJ ve schools' and collaborative te^ms • 
in bureaucratic schools. Following the requirements of thd^ 

law, our focus was on the team's diagnosis, decision making I 

1 A 

and planning process for. each case. 

A case (as the third level, of the typology) began with th^ 
referral of the child to a school psychologist lind ended when 
an educational plan for that child had been implemented. Cases 
were of two types: simple and complex (Lipsky and Weather ley, 

i' 

1977, made a similar distinction between routine i^nd complex 
cases);, in a simple case the child's needs are feadlly diag- 
nosed and make limited demands on the resources ^f the school. ' 
In SMCh cases the psychologist is engaged in relaj:ively few 
interactions with other staff. 

A complex case may require several professionals to 

2J 
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complete the diagnosis. The child's problem, the\^ school's 
response, or the parent's involvement may disrupt routine 
activities, and resolution of the case is likely to require 
program alteration or relocation of the child in another 
setting. During complex cases, school psychologists work with 
a large number of other professionals. 

in our force field model, the school psychologists response 
to these organizational variables ( i.e.: their response to a 
bureaucratic or participative school with a bureaucratic or 
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(collaborative^eam working on a simple or complex case) is 
slj^aped by thtflr client orientation and degree of specialization < 



This is displayed in the typology by four categories of school 
psychologist which cross-cut the organizational categSries to 
form a matrix with thirty-two cells XBpe page^7). The four 
types of psychologist are: 1. child-orientfed specialist, 2. 
child-oriented generalist, 3. school-oriented specialist, and 
4. school-oriented generalist. 

School psychologists serve two clients:, the children and 
the school system. In- our pilot study there appeared to be a 
variation between child-oriented psybholoqists and school- 
oriented psychologists w hich reflected a subtle distinction in 
the balance between the psychological and educational compo- 
nents of their work. Both kinds of psychologist were clearly 
interested in serving the child's needs, and both recognized 
that they were working for the school when they did this. 
The child-oriented psychologists, ^however, adopted the role of 
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child advocate and protector of the individual's interests 
within the institution. School-oriented psychologists, on the 
other hand, assumed roles as members of the school staff and 
worked through the school's programs to respond to the child's 

needs. ^ 

In addition to differences in client orientation, our 
pilot study also revealed differences in dego^e of speciali- 
zation. A bojdy of school psychology theory suggests that the 
psychologist should specialize "in particular problems and 
methodologies (Hoh^nshiEL 1974). In practice, school psych- 
ologists working under Chapter766 would' be called on to 
function as specialist-consultants to educational staff. How- 
evp , there is also a strong theoretical argument for the 
generalist position which allows the psychologist to adapt to 
a number. of different intervention settings- (Bardon ,1976, and 
Gilmore 1974). In practice, under Chapter 766, the generalist 
position would contribute to organizational efficiency by enabling 
school psychologists to Function as communicative links between 

the systems providing service to the child (Bergan et. al. 1976). 

\ 

The findings of this study indicate that client orientation dominates 
the school psychologist's role, while degree of specialization 
has little effect on their handling .of a case. 

To Summarize Our research is built on 
the constructivist assumption that a social structure is not 
an objective and constraining social fact. It is, rather, a 
pattern of relationships and action that exists only 30 far as 
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its members create and mainta4jfi it through their daily inter- 

« /. 

actions, and -it changes as the members have t' need to adaptively 
transform their relationships or actions (Mehan 1978, Magoon 1977 
Berger and Luckman 1966), 

The attempt to implement chapter 766 in Massachusetts pro- 
vides us with a naturally occurring experiment in which we. may 
study this process because the requirements of the law call for 
an adaptive response from school staff. The study of this re- 
sponse can shed light on the social construction of organiza- 
tions, and it can help us to understand how state'level policy 
is transformed into local level practice., 

TO focus our research on the response to Chapter 766, we 
chosev to use ethnographic case study methods to .concentrate on 
the role of school psychologists in the delivery of service to 
special needs children. To organize our data collsction and 
analysis^ and to provide a systematic comparison of the kindls ' 
of school psychologists^ ar)$i organizational settings that we 
found in our pilot study and the literature, we used the 
descriptive matrix on page 17, * 
- The report of findings in this study is based on a compar- 
ison of sixty-four ethnographic cas^ studies; two cases in each 
of the thirty-two cells of the matrix. As a descriptive study, 
we did not use the variables in our matrix to formulate an 
elaborate set of deductive hypotheses, instead, the matrix was 
used to generate a series of empirical questions cast in this 
general form: "What happens when..'.?" 
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An example of a series of empirical questions is: /♦♦What 
happens when a child-oriented specialist works on a simple case 
with a bureaucratic team in a bureaucratic school?'^; ♦•What hap- 
pens when a child-oriented specialist works on a complex case 
with a bureaucratic team in a bureaucratic school?^^; ♦♦What hap- 
pens when a child-oriented specialist works on a simple case 
with a coiraborative teair in a bureaucratic school?^^ ^nd soj>"_ 
across the eight cells for a child-oriented psychologist. 

As we filled the cells of our matrix with descriptions of 
cases guided by these questions, we were able to make two kinds 
of comparison. Holding the kind of psychologist constant, we 
could look at the performance of a given type of psychologist 
across organizational type settings, and then in turn, holding 
the kind of setting constant, we could look at the performance 
of different kinds of psychologist in the same kind of setting. 

The comparison in our matrix was also made at several 
levels of detail. In some instances we simply compared bureau- 
cratic school performance with participative school performance 
for a given type ^f psychologist, and at other times we made a 
similar comparison between kinds of teams or kinds of ca!?«.r, , 
but* we always had the opportunity to make comparisons that 
included all three organizational variables. 

DATA COLLECTION AND ANALYSIS 

The Research Team 

Our field research was conducted by a team of field 
workers consisting of ndeanor Latham, a practicing school 
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psychologist, John Madonna, a practicing school counselor, and 
Margaret Foran, a program manager in the Bureau of institutional 
Schools of the Massachusetts Department of Education. Their 
work was coordinated by Thomas Carroll, a university based 
researcher in the field of anthropology and education. 

The field workers were doctoral students in Clark univer- 
sity's Department of Education. As such, they had been trained^ 
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in ethnographic approaches to educational research using methods 
developed by Gearing and hir^ associates (Gearing et. al. 1975). 
The combination of this theoretical and methodological back- 
ground with their experience as practitioners gave the field 
workers particularly strong insight into the problems of imple- 
menting Chapter 766, and their pilot research identified the 
issues that are the basis of this report. 

During the research we found that a researcher-practitioner 
team can be an effective approach to ethnographic research in 
schools. The roles of the practitioners simplified entry and 
rapport problems, and university-based team meetings for data 
analysis provided a mix of perspectives that disembeded the 
practitioners from their field sites while they simultaneously 
brought the researcher into contact with the practical realities 
of the schools. 

The team approach is not without its difficulties, however. 
The practitioner^^Van "insider" to th^^ganization has to face 
the problem of , adopting the researcher's "outsider" role. He or 
she must be prepared for the stress produced by observing and 
interviewing colleagues without tfeing able to share the infor- 

2s 



matlon obtained. As te^^m, the members must be able to 
tolerate conf^llctlrig practitioner philosophies and the tens 

1 ' ■ 

that results/^rom the practitioner and researcher holding each 
other in cneck as one tries to rush into the findings while the 
other sailing off into the theoretical clouds. TO date, the . 
difficulty of managing these problems has been outwel^hted by 

c^lon O f this repoL '^r-affld^wodirser tat ions (Latham ig^y 
and Madonna in process). 
The Sites and the Subjects 

The principal site for our study was the Worcester Public 
Schools. A manufacturing city located in central Massachusetts, 
Worcester is the second largest city in the state (pop. approx. 
190,000). The Worcester. Public School system has a centralized 
administration with departmental specialties. School psychol- 
ogists in the system work out of the child Study Department. | 

V 

E^ch psychologist is responsible for working wit^ children in 
three to four schools and wMl move from school to school dur- 
ihg any given wb^Jc. To reflect this fact, the sixty-four cases 
analyzed in this report were drawn from sixteen schools in the 
system: ten elementary schools (65% of the cases), four junior 
high schools (25% of the cases), and two high schools (10% of 
the cases). To select the school psychologists to be studied 
at the Worcester site, a structured interview embodying the 
categories of our descriptive matrix was used (see Latham 1979). 
Each one of the twenty school psychologists in the Child Study 
Department was questioned about his or her procedures for 
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handling cases. (Actual cases were re\^iewed. ) Each one was 
also asked to describe what he or she knew about the way col- 
leagues handled cases i Using this information, four psychol- 
ogists were chosen as exemplars of the four types of psychol- 
ogists in our mati^ix. By this procedure, the individual clas- 
sified as a child-oH^nted specialist was put in that category 
because^she identi f led herself" as workTng with that orienta t ion 
and because the information from her colleagues anU our analysis 
of her cases confirmed that placement. This was true for each 
of the other three classifications. All four psychologists had 
careers in the schools that began before the implementation of 
Chapter 766. The school -oriented specialist in this study was 
a man; the other three psychologists were women, and this ratio 
is reflective of the number of men and women in the Child Study 
Department. \ 

A similar procedure was used to classify thei schools and 

/ 

teams that these four psychologists worked with. A^question- 

i 

naite and a structured interview provided Likert Scale data 
that identified schools as bureaucratic or^ participative, and 
teams as bureaucratic or collaborative. The questionnaire and 
interview format appear in Latham (1979). 

The cases of these four psychologists were classified as 
simple or complex by means of a content analysis. Two cases 
were selected for each cell of the matrix, with coniparabillty 
of cases across the matrix being a principal criterion for 
selection. With regard to the core evaluation process dis- 



Gussed later in this report, we determined that only forty-two 
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of the sixty-four cases were comparable, so our analysis of 

i 

core evaluations is based on that smaller number* 

Ouf sixty-four cases, when studied ethnographical ly, pro- 
vided us with rich information on the day-to-day process by 
which services are delivered tg special needs children. 
When .this approach is compared to studies which base their 
findings on statistical inference, however^ we have a small, 
non-random sample of cases. To help us control for the possi)Dle 
effects of the idiosyncracies of the four psychologists we chose 
we used two comparison groups* 

The first comparison group consisted of school counselors 
in the Shrewsbury Public School system.. Shrewsbury is the 
largest suburb of Worcester, and its counselors work in roles 
similar to those of the school psychologists in Worcester. 

I 

using structured interview and questionnaire procedures out- 
lined above, four counselors were chosen and their work settings 
and cases were analyzed in terms of our descriptive matrix. 

« 

The second comf. arisen group consisted of core Evaluation 
Team Liasons from the Massachusetts Department of Education's 
Bureau of ■ institutional Schools. These liason officers are 
not located within a particular school system, but they 'have 
duties similar to those of the counselor and psychologist* when 

— ' — ^ 

they work as members of core evaluation teams, and th^ir cases 
were examined and compared with those of the four psychologists 
• in our study. 
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The number of cases in our comparison groups is sm^ll, and 
they are not used in this report* comparison of the patterns 
in these cases with patterns in the Worcester cases was used, 
however, to give U9 some assurance that when we spfak here of 
the action of a type of school psychologist we are dealing with 
the properties- of that type (e.g« the consequences of being a 
child-orientea specialist), and not the personality traits of ^ ~' 
the particulajf individual who occupied that position in pur 
study. • ^ 

Data collection and Analysis 

Data collection and analysis in thjLs study followed the 
principles of indefinite triangulation (cicourel, 1973 and 
Cicourel et. al« 1974). T\ is means that* multiple methods and 
sour<:es of data were used, and that data analysis was based on 
constant comparison of information from several methods and sources 
For instance, the classification of school psychologists was 
based on data collected by interview, questionnaire, and content 
analysis of documents. To place a psychologist in a particular 
category, self-destiriptive information from that psychologist 
was compared to information from his or her colleagues, and the 
results of that comparison were in turn compared to what the 
field worker concluded from observation and an independent 
content analysis of that psychologist's case records* 

Observation, interview, questionnaire and document content 
analysis were the four procedures used in this study. Their uHe 
assured us that we always had at least three sources of data 
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against which we could check our findings. We feel that this 
triangulation of data and the constant comparison of cases in 
our matrix eniMres the validity of findings that is the essence 
of a qualitative study (Rist 1977). 

• « ■ 

FINDINGS OF THE STUDY . 
The following discussion of findings will, present a summary 

ft 

of the results of our study. No ""at tempt will be made to present 
tables of our raw data^'or complete ethnographic descriptions. 
This information i.s available in Latham (1979) and Madonna (n.d.). 
The Pattern of Referrals ^ 

A referral is a request to have a child diagnosed for 
special educational needs. In response to a referral, a school 
psychologist does an individual psychological evaluation which 
involves conferring with parents, teachers or administrators, 
and observing the child in the classroom, along with analyzing 
test results to make a recommendation for the child's program. 

Traditionally, there were a small number of referrals in 
which the psychologist became involved in a core evaluation of 
the child. This process involves a meeting in which an indivi- 
dual educational plan is developed for the child by a team of 
educational professionals and administrators working with the 
parents. Cases with core evaluations require much more staff 
interaction and take considerably more time than those limited 
to individual psychological evaluations, but as we have seen, 
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is thought that team evaluations are more comprehensive and 
that they best meet the civil rights provisions of Chapter 766 
and P^L. 94-142 by providing an institutionalized structure in 
which the interests of the x;hild and parent can be represented 

s 

in plans for the child. 

Beginning with the academic year 1974-1975* Chapter 76ft 
provides that a referral for core evaluation may be made by a 
teacher, a school official, a judicial officer, any person 
having custody of the child, a social worker, or a family 
doctor. Children may ask any of these people to refer them for 
a diagnostic evaluation, and between the ages of eighteen and 
tv/enty-one they may refer themselves. In addition to referral . 
by these agents, there are a number o." conditions involving 
records of acaderhic failure or suspension where referral is 
automatic. The law specifies that a school psychologist or 
counselor roust respond to each of these referrals. 

Considering the number of people who' can make referrals, 
and the extensive demands or each referral, a numbe: of prac- 
titioners and researchers have expressed concern over the^^^^ 
capacity of the schools to handle the load (Parker 1975, 
Weatherly & Lipsky 1977, and Braddock 1977). in response 'to^ 
this concern, one purpose of our study was to examine the pattern 
of referrals- under the new law. 

Since Chapter 766 took effect, the number of referrals has 
increased at a steady rate. Keeping in mind tl?at 1973-1974 was 
the year proceeding enactment and 1974-1975 t first year under 
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the law, we can examine the following figures^tor the Worcester 
Public Schools (see TJibie I): 

Table I: INCREASE IN REFERRALS AND CORE EVALUATIONS UNDER 766 

Referrals '"ore Evaluations 

1973- 1974 1921 ' 275 

1974- 1975 2159 649 

1975- 1976 2220 673 

1976- 1977 2971 759 

1977- 1978 3349 1033 

, : we can see that In the first year of the law (•74- •75) 

there was a 12% Increase In referrals, with a 136% Increase in 

.. .» , 

core evaluations. Core evaluations jumped from 14% of the cases 
in •73-' 74, to 30% of the cases in •74-»75, the first year , of 
compliance, and this relationship has held constant in succeeding 
years. Over the four years under the law, referrals show an 
average rate of increase ,pif 12% per year and core evaluations 
17% per year. As of 1977-1978, referrals had increased 74% over 
the base year, and core evaluations 276% over the base year. A 
check of the figures for the current year (on April 2, 1979), 
indicates that this trend is holding and we project 1208 core 
evaluations for the 1978-1979 academic year. 

The Worcester School system was able to respond to this 
increased load by doubling the number of school psychologists 
in its Child Study Department, and by creating a new department 
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of Special Education, This department |.s staffed by special 
education teachers who coordinate th^s ?|Vstem.»s response to core 
evaluation cases. Althought there is a considerable backlog of 
cases y thes'^ responses have been adequate to meet the demands 
to date. However, the con.tinued increase in the rate of refer- 
rals and of core evaluations during a time of declining enrbl- 
Iment and shrinking budgets does not bode well for the future. 

under current conditions the backlog i of ceases is bound to 
increase, but other patterns that may be of e^ual concern appear 
to be developing in these referrals and in t^e school's response 
to them. Close analysis of our cases indicates that foux- trends 

may be /'^veloping: 

1. parents make more referrals in p^tticipative schools 

than in bureaucratic schools, while school staff make more 
referrals in bureaucratic schools. / 

2. Referrals by parents are more often directed to 
generalist-oriented school psychologists, while referrals 
by school statr go more often to specialist-oriented 
psychologists. 

3. when parents make referrals the school's services are 
the problem, when school staff make referrals the 
behavior of the child is the problem. 

4. Parent referrals are more' often simple cases, while 
school referrals are more often complex cases. 

With regard to the first trend, a statistical breakdown of 
our cases shows that parents made eight referrals in bureau- 
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cratic kchools and eighteen in participative schools, while 
school staff 'made twenty-four referrals in bureaucratic schools 
and fourteen in participative schools. A simple Chij Square test 
shows this difference t6 be significant at the .05 level t 
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Table II: PARENT AND STAFF REFERRALS IN BUREAUCRATIC AND 
PARTICIPATIVE SCHOOLS 

Parents Staff 

Bureautratic 8 24 X - 5.6 

p .05 

participative 18 14 

This patterr is in accord with what we know theoretically 
about the two organizational types, and it is consristent with , 
the intent of mainstreaming legislation. From our cases, it 
apiaears that bureaucratic school staff make more referrals than 
participative school staff because special needs children have a more 
disruptive effect on their programs. Parents m*k« more. than 
twice as many referrals in participative schools; tnan in bureau- 
cratic schools because the decentralized collaborative nature of 
those settings provides more access to the decision-making 
process. Mainstreaming laws assume participative settings will 
be more responsive to inputs from parents, and on this point 
our findings provide evidence that the law's mandate for 
collaborative organization in special needs cases is well- 
founded. However, to date, the intent of the law has only been 
realized with organizations that were participative to begin 
with. 
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A second theoretical premise and Intent of Chapter 766 is 
also affected by patterns revealed in our cases. F >r the sixty- 
four cases on this study, general is t-orien ted school psycholo- 
gists received thirteen referrals from school staff,, while 
specialists received twenty-five (almost twice as many). This 
trend is reversed for parent referrals, where generalists re- 
ceived seventeen referrals and specialists received nine. The 
difference is significant at the .05 level in a Chi Square test. 

Table III: PARENT AND STAFF REFERRALS TO SPECIALISTS AND 
GENERALISTS 

Parent School 

Specialist 9 25 « 4.88 ^ 

p .05 

'^Generalist 17 13 

fi 

These statistics reflect a pattern in which school staff 
attempt to identify the problem before making the referral, and 
then refer to the person they feel is the specialist in that 
area. Parent referrals are usually not pre-defined in terms of 
the school's specialties, so these cases are most often .directed 
to a generalist. This conforms to what org:;inizational theory 
leads us to expect in a centralized system with department - 
specialties. However, it is not consistent with the intent of 
the new laws. Chapter 766 and P.L. 94-142 are designed to pro- 
mote comprehensive evaluation of each child's case, and the 
process can be weakened when pre-referral decisions are made by 
the sb^iff. 

3S 
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The pattern of referrals to specialists vs. generalists 
raises a second concern that is perhaps more subtle. . In a close 
examination of the cases, it becomes apparent that it is the 
specialist-general ist orientation of the psychologists, and not 
their child or school-orientation that is most salient to staff 
atid parents; there is virtually no difference in the rate of 
referrals by parents and staff to child-vs. school-oriented 
psychologists. The significance of this will become clearer in 
later sections of this report where we demonstrate that it, is 
the client orientation of the psychologists that most affects 
their handling of a case, and not their degree of specialization. 

The third pattern in the referrals does not have statistical 
significance, but its strength and educational significance does 
bear comment, in a close analysis of staff referrals, we find 
that they consistently identified the problem as being in the 
child or in the home. " Children are referred because their poor 
social behavior disrupts the class, or because academically or 
developmental ly they are falling behind and sometimes holding" 
back their classmates. We can characterize staff referrals as 
statements that, try as he or she might, the child is not 
learning, or is stopping others from learning. The staff re- 
ferral is usually a call for help or for relief from the pro- 
blem child. In such cases, the parents are confronted with a 
message that the behavior of their child is the problem to be 
corrected. 

in contrast to this, we find in parent referrals a 
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consistant message that the School is not meeting the needs of 
the child. P^arents refer their children because they are dis- 
satisfied with the. academic progress of their child, or because 
they believe the child has a physical handicap or developmental 
problem that the school is not responding to. We can character- 
ize a parent referral as a statement or belief that the child 
has a problem 'tha^^ is not being resolved by the school. In such 
cases the staff are -confronted by a message that their services 

*» ' 

* i 

are the problem. " PaVent referrals are request's for more sertvices 

from the school. 

The implicit confrontation in staff and parent referral^s 
often puts one party or the other on the defensive. It creates 
an adversarial atmosphere that can causei cases to be extremely 
time-consuming, and it defeats the collaborative intent of the 
legislation. 

The fourth referral pattern that we found to be affecting 
implementation of Chapter 766 is that a majority of staff- 
referred cases are complex (63%) while the majority of parent- 



referred cases are simple (61%). Since most~staff referrals 
are in bureaucratic settingw , "-his means that most complex cases 
are being handled in the organizational settings least prepared 
to handle them, while the participative schools with the capa- 
city to handle complex cases as the law intended aro receiving 
the majority of simple cases. This diminishes the effective- 
ness of the legislation, and it amplifies the burden of the 
growing case load in the bureaucratic schools. 
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As a finLi note on the pattern of referrals, we found that, 
despite tH^ wide range of Individuals who can now mak.f» referrals 
under the law, the referrals in our cases came from rtj^ther the 
school staff or parents. 

Summary o^- Referral Patterns 

. „— 

An analysis of our cases provides suppott for th($ theoretical 

underpinnings and legislative intent of Chapter 766 and P«L« 94- 

142. However, our data also shows that the number of referrals 

and core evaluations under the law is increasing at a constant 

rate and may, soon exceed the capacity of the schools to respond* 
( / ■ ■ ■ 

Close examination of our cases also reveals that, organization-' 

ally, the schools have been little changed by implementation of 
the legislation, and that the increased case load * id adversarial 
nature of the referral system has produced a stressful environ- 
ment in the schools* 

TO examine the school psychologist's adaptive response to 
these conditions, we will now review patterns in the cases of 
the four types of psychologist in our matrix. 

TH€ RESPONSE Og- THg SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST 

Using our review of the literature and preliminary obser- 
vations, we identified client orientation and degree of special- 
ization 9,s two l-^por^ant dimensions of the school psychologist's 
r'^le. in a systematic comp^arison of the sixty-four cases in 
our matrix, we found t..at the client orientation of the psychol- 
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ogists has the jgreatest influence on their day-to-day fufictions. 

V/v suggest that client orientation is dominant in the 
school psychologist's activity because the referral system casts 
school psychologists as mediators between th4 interests of the 
school and the needs and demands of the children and their 
parents. This situation creates a double bind that is a source, 
of considerable role conflict. Since school psychologis\|:s are 
employed by the school, there is an. expectation that the^j^ will 
serve its interests in a case; if the outcome of a case m^kes 
heavy demand'' on school resources, they provOke administrative 
disapproval However, they are also child psychologists who 
are expected to meet the needs of the child; if the outcome of 
a case does not fully meet the child's needs, they experience a 
sense of professional failure. 

The school psychologist faces a classical no-win situation 
in which the totally neutral ground is untenable*. To resolve 
this dilemma, each individual adopts an explicit stance as 
either a school-oriented or child-oriente^ psychologist. Each 
stance is supported by a rationale and a sense of compromise. 

School-oriented psychologists function as members of the 
school s staff. While they know children may have a wide range 
of developmental, personal and fc-mily problems, they feel that 
they can best meec their needs by working through the school's 
organization and the resources it has to offer. They recognize 
that this compromise position falls short of meeting all the 
child's needs, but they say "...we have to be realistic in a 
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public school situation* We have to pick up at the door and 
end at the door. • .We have the kid from eight to three, so we* re 
going to work with him from eight to three. • .we know about 
curriculum, and that's what we have to offer in schools, so 
let*s gear the curriculum to the child's needs.** 

Child-oriented psychologists take an iBxplicit stance as 
child advocate^: *fOne of the best things going for us is that 
the Child Study Department is outside the school structure. 
This aiafows u^to la^ an advocate for the child and family fjrom 
outside the school. .^Schools are academic environments that help 
kids learn to read and do math— -but we* re nbt very good at that 

our skills are finding out why kids doh*t read and do math 

because of the social and environmental influences on them.** 
Working consciously as outsiders, child-oriented psychologists 
go into the school to find out what has gone wrong, and suggest 
ways that the school could make things better for that child. 
Recognizing that there are limits on the school *s ability to 

i 

respond as an organization to each child, they compromise by 
helping, individual staff members adjust to the child *s needs 
while they work to develop the child *s ability to cope with the 
school *s program. 

Child OrientMtti^n Vs. School Orientation in a Case 

Latham found that the cases of school psychologists exhibit 
a sequenc* of four phases: entry, differentiation, integration, 
and synthesis (Latham 1979). Each phase serves a definite pur- 
pose in the resolution of a case. Several^ different methods are 
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available to accomplish the taslcs associated with each ph?ise, 
and it is the variation in preferred methods that providfes .the | 
clearest distinction ^l?etwaen child-oriented and school -orientec^ 
psychologists. ' / " i 

jEntry Phase ' / . ' | 

Entry is an exploratory phase in which the psychologist | 
gets oriented to the case and organizes procjftdures for gathering 

■.» r ( 

data. Child-oriented psychologists most pften use chil^ inter- 
views and tests during this phase, while school-oriented psyck- 
ologists use case historjj/ea and staff interviews. | 

When child-oriented psychologists enter a case, they fo<:us 
on the child as the client, and use interviews to find out who 
the child is and how he or she percieves the problem. The 
interview is the opening of a working relationship between the 
psychologist and the child. Individual tests, focused on the ^ 
developmental level of the child, are also used. These may ! in- 
clude Raven's, Leiter, vineland, Fairview, Developmental Tests 
of Visual Perception, and use of the Family Drawing Projective 
Test. They prefer these tests because they reveal individual 
differences and abilities.. 

School-oriented psychologists enter a case by reviewing 
records to learn what services the child has received in the 
past and^ to understand the history of his or her academic needs. 
Their procedures are to use all the resources within the child's, 
school before turning to special services available in the wider 
system, A review of records lets them know about what has been 
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trt€6 with the child in that .school. During this phase, they 
consistently administer achievement tests in addition to devel- 
opmental ability tests. These always include a reading diagnos. 
test (WRAT, Spache, or Botel), and a math diagnostic test (Key 

■t 

Math or WRAT). This attention to achievement level reflects 
their view of the school as the orienting frameiwork for working 
with the child; the emphasis is on the school's standards, and 
whether the child is having trouble meeting them. 
Differentiation Phase 

Differentiation is a diagnostic phase in which the psych- - 
ologist identifies needs to be worked on in the case. Both child- 
oriented and school-oriented psychologists use testing and class 
visits during this phase, but there are important differences in 
the way they use these techniques. 

. Child-oriented psycholc^ists continue to use developmental 
tests, but during this phas€|\they select testa designed to re- 
veal the strengths and probllpnt^of the particular child they are 
working^ with. In this way, they may use a slightly different 
combination or sequence of tests with each child. 

TO supplement test information, child-oriented psychologists 
will make several classroom visits to observe the child's be- 
havior. rhei,r purpose is to discover how the child in coping 
with the social interaction and academic demands of the class.. 
They will also consult with the teacher for background on the 
case during their visits. 

in contrast to the child-oriented psychologist* s varied 
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use of testing, school-oriented psychologists use a consistent 
battery of tests during the differentiation phase- Their bat-, 
tery of tests provides a normative standard that allows them 
to predict the kinds of difficulties and successes a child will 
have in the school environment. The tests provide a framework 
within which they can categorize the child's needs for special * 
education services. School->oriented psychologists also make 
class visits during the differentiation phase. Their princijiflil 
purpose is to consult with the teacber to find out "what we have 
tried with the child." During their visits, they will observe - 
the child to gain information on particular strengths or weak- 
nesses identified by the teacher. At this time, they may sug~ 
gest alternative techniques for the teacher to try, and they 
will discuss the outcome of these efforts during the next class 
visit. ^ 
integration Phase 

The integration phase is used to bring together people and 
resources that will be part of a plan, to meet the needs diagnosed 
during differentiation. Conferences are consistently used by 
both types of psychologist, but again, there are important dif- 
ferences in cMld-orf ented and school-oriented conferences. 

Child-oriented psychologists consistently prefer to confer 
with one person at a time. On some occasions they meet with a 
guidance counselor and teacher together, or with the teacher 
and a parent, but overall, they prefer to have separate meetings 
with parents before and after testing, ard they meet separately 

I 
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with parents and^aetj^ol personnel in preparation for core team 
evaluations • Their confefecices are a time of advocacy for the 
child, in which they promote persdnaJL^^iJivolvement and under- ' 
standing of the child's needs among staff""iisero:^rs. During the 
integration phase, they build an alliance of individuals who 
will work on the child's case* 

School-oriented psychologists prefer team conferences. 
They use the conference as an opportunity for other school per- 
sonnel to consult with them for information and suggestions on 
a child's case* They plan a schedule of visits to a school 
around the availability of conference time with classroom tea- 
chers and other visiting specialists, whenever possible, weekly 
conferences are scheduled with enough time to discuss several 
cases* conferences are an opportunity to get to know the 
school's staff and resources so that they can be organized to 
meet the child's needs* 

I 

Synthesis Phase ^ 

The purpose of the synthesis phase is to define and im- 
plement the plan that best meets the child's needs within the 
school's resources* conferences and Core Evaluation Team 
meetings are used during this phase. (A "core" is a meeting of 
an evaluation team brought together by a chairperson designated 
by the Special Education Depatrment- Its purpose is to write 
an individualized educational plan for the child's special 
needs as required by Chapter 766.)- 

A core meeting is controlled by the team's members and 
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Chair. It runs contrary to tha. child-oriented psychologist's 
preference for working with people individual- ly, and they will 
hold conferences with core team members prior to the meeting in 
order to review the case. They will also counsel the parents 
and the child in preparation for the meeting. During the meeting 
they assume their ocfisitions as advocates for the child's interests 
and draw on the afiliances they have built during the earlier 
phases of the case. Their goal is to have the school organize 
or reorganize its staff and resources to meet the individual 
needs of the child. 

prior to a core evaluation, school-oriented psychologists 
have usually been working with the core team ' ...i. . ers as an in- 
formal team. During a core team meeting, they simply continue 
this relationship. They serve as consultants and information 
resources to the team,, and work as facilitators to help the team 
make the best use of the staff and , resources available. 

When the team agrees on a plan for the child, child-ori- 
ented psychologists consistently asaume responsibility for fol- 
lowing up on the child's placement, working again to help the 
staff understand the child's needs and the new plan. School- 
oriented psycholrgists consistently relinquish that responsibility 
to a special education teacher, or any other person delegated in 

» 

the WEitten educational plan. 

Child orientation Vs. School Orientation In Bureaucratic Vs. 
participative schools 

With a basic understanding of how child-oriented and school- 
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oriented psychologists handle their cases, we^ can novi gain fur- 

• \ 'I ■ 

ther insighN^lnto their approaches by contrasting their work In 

bureaucratic and participative schools. . ( 

Length of Cases . . | 

The most tangible difference between the two t:yp«» of psy- 
chologist, is the variation in the length of their cases in the 
two types of school. The length of a case is measured by the 
number of contact units it has. In this study, a contact uni€ 
is a behavioral unit of analysis. A contact unit occurs any- 
time the psychologist undertakes, and completes a task used to 
resolve the case. Examples of contact units are: an interview J 
with the child, a test session, a parent conference,, a class 
visit, and a team meeting. 

Table IV displays the average number of units per case for 
child-oriented and school-oriented psychologists in bureaucratic 
and participative school si^ 

Table IV: AVERAGE LENGTH OF CASE BY TYPE OF PSYCHOLOGIST 



AND SCHOOL 



I 



Child-Oriented School-Oriented 



Bureaucratic 12.5 units 6.25 units 

(SD 3.34) (SD 2.41) 

participative 23.6 units 6.75 units 

(SD 5.87) (SD 2.43) 



TWO things are apparent from this table: child-oriented 
cases are much longer than school-oriented cases, and child- 
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oriented cases In pjarticipative schools are twice as long as 
cases In bureaucratic schools, while, the length of school- 
oriented cases is virtually the same in both settings* 

Child-orierted cases are longer thXn school-oriented cases 
because they have a greater number of conference units and units 
of direct service to the child* Child-orierited psychologists 

• ■ ^ \ > 

gather information in their case through direct contact with 
the child, and chey prefer to work out educational plans through 
one-to-one contact with the parents and staff involvt. School- 
oriented psychologists, on the other hand, use fewer direct con- 
tact units with the dhild, and their use of team meetings to 
develop educational plans greatly reduces the number of one-to- 
one conference units in their cases* 

This pattern is amplified when we compare the work of the 
two types of psychologists In the two kinds of school; Child- 
oriented psychologists prefer to work in participative schools* - 
These schools provjLde an opportunity to reach out to a wide 
range of individuals who may influence the child's behavior - 
including anyone on the School staff, family members, and com- 
munity service agencies* Under these conditions, their cases 
are twice as long ns the cases of school-oriented psychologists. 

The cases of school-oriented psychologists are relatively 
short in both types of school. They use a standard set of pro- 
cedures in both schools, and they work with the staff as a team 
in both settings, so there is little^ variation in case length 
from one school to the other.' School-oriented psychologists 
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prefer to work in the high structure settings of bureaucratic 
schoolSf which provide them with a consistent organisation of 
staff and resources with which to work* 

This discussion of the distribution of units in a dase can 
be used to clarify an important distinction between the two types 
of psychologist, ip absolute numbers, child-oriented ps^chol- 
ogists have more units of contact with children and staff than 
school-oriented psychologists, but conference units represent 
61% of the un^ts in rhi Id-oriented cases, while child contact 
units account for 30% of the units. For school-oriented cases, 
conference units represent 34% of tHe units and child contact 
units constitute 48% of the units. This means that child- 
oriented psychologists spend twice as much of their time worlcing 
with school staff and other adults as they do with children, 
while school-oriented psychologists spend more of their time in 
contact with children than with staff. While this may seem con- 
tradictory first glance, this distribution reinforces our 

i 

sense of the advocacy role of child-oriented psychologi its. They 
wotk with the staff to get them to adjust to the child's needs. 
It is also consistent with the functioning of school-oriented 
psychologist^who work to locate children in existing programs, 
and thds need less contact time with the staff. ^ 

A review of the four phases of a case as they are handled 
in bureaucratic and participative schools will help to under- 
stand the nature of those settings and provide further insight 
into the functioning of the two types of psychologist. 
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Entry Phaaa 

Child-orientttd psychologists prafsr to entsr a case through 
direct contact with the child In Interviews. However, in bureau- 
cratic schools they frequently modify this approach by discussing 

the case with teachers first, in participative^ schools they« 

L • ' 

consistently work with the child first. 

t 

In contrast to the ciiild-oHbented psychologists, school- 
oriented* psychologists do not vary their entry x approach. They 
^prefer a review of records and a teacher conference, and they 
are able to use these proceduretsj^onslstently in both schools. 
Differentiation " 

we have seen tiiat child-oriented cases in participative 
schools are much longer than other cases. Much of this is 
attributable to a large number of child contact units and con- 
ferences during the' differentiation phase. Child-oriented 
psychologists use ih^ participative setting to thorougly explore 
the chlld^ needs through, interviews, tests and classroom obser- 
vations. They also use conferences with parents to share infor- 
mation and to encourage their participation in planning for the 
child's needs in the school. Conferences with staff are used to 

J 

gain Information and to advocate for the child's, needs during 
this phase. 

School-oriented psychologists don't vary f romyt>|nelr use of 
a standard battery of tests and staff interviews, and generate 
very few contact units during this phase. 

conferences with school principals also occur during this 
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phttsa, and provide a marked contrast between the two types of 
psychologist* 

Child-oriented, psychologists had principal conferences in 
all of t^ir participative schools^ \ They view these occasions 
as two-way information exchanges in which they can kagin to 
negotiate the details of a new educational plan for the child. 
In bureaucratic schools f they had principal conferences in less 
than 18% of their cases, and these were at the request of the 
principal* Child-oriented psychologists avoid principals in 
bureaucratic settings to escape their directives on how a case 
should be handled* Their roie as advocate for the child creates 
a tension between them and bureaucratic school administrators, 
and it is in these settings that they display the strongest 
tendency to function. as outsiders to the school, turning to 

other cutside professionals to corroborate their diagnosis and 

\ •' ■ 

plan for the child* , ' 

School-oriented psychologists consistently work with prin- 

cipals, in conferences (most often in bureaucratic schools), or 

■I 

by their inclusion on staff teams* The goal of these psychol- 
ogists is to make effective use of the school's staff and re- 
sources to meet the child's needs, and they consider the prin- 
ciiaal to be an important ally in this effort* They build strong 
relationships wit-h the principals of bureaucratic schools because 
they recognize their ability to control decisions affecting the 
child* 
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Integration Phase ' 

During the integration phase, psychologists une parent and 
staff conferences to bring together t e people who will plan 
and implement a program for the child. This is done differently 
by the two types of psychologist in bureaucratic and participative 
schools. 

In their work with parents, child-oriented psychologists 
continue to encourage participation. They explain the details 
of the case, and they help parents to articulate their concerns 
to the school's staff. They ^void team meetings with school 
staff at this time because, in such meetings, they would have 
to confront the school's st^ff as an organized unit t and they 
\ prefer to negotiate on an individual basis for adjustments to 
the child's needs. 

School-oriented psychologists use pa rent, confe re nces to 

inform the parents about the academic needs of the child. They 

1 

believe that the school is a provider of sound educational ser- 
vices,* and that they, as educational professionals, should assume 
I leaders tip role in educating ^^ents about ways of meeting 
the needs of their children. They assufie ihiis rol* mor^ often 
in bureaucratic schools where it is administratively delegated 
to them. During the integration phase of a case they rely 
• heavily on the team conferences they have had with staff to 
'plan a program for the child. They do not differ In this 
pattern between bureaucratic and participative schools. 
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Synthesis Phase 

The synthesis phase is the time when all the parties tc a 
rase agree • n the educational plan for the child. It is during 
this phase that the core evaluation teaips provided for under 
/ Chapter 766 may meet. Since "cores" have a powerful influence 
over the direction of a case, school psychologists, ally them- 
js<>lve5 with these teams in their preferred school settings, 
and they avoid them in the opposite setting. 

In our Study, child-oriented 'psychologists had sixteen 
cases in participative schools, and thirteen of them (81%) had 
core team evaluations. They also had sixteen cases in bureau- 
cratic schools, but only six of those cases (37%) had core - 
evaluations. Of the school-oriented psychologists* sixteen 
cases in participative schools, nine (56%) had cpres, -while 
fourteen of their sixteen cases (87%) had cores in bureaucratic 
schools. A Chi Square test of these -differences is significant 
at the .05 level (Table V). 

Table V: NfJMBER OF cdRE EVAT^UATIONS FOR SCHOOL-ORIENTED 

VS. CHILD-ORIENTED PSYCHOLOGISTS IN BUREAUCRATIC 
AND PARTICIPATIVE SCHOOLS 

School -Oriented Child-Oriented 

Bureaucratic g 
schools 

Participative o ,3 

Schools ^ 



During a core evaluation the school psychologi-jt ♦ s role is 
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to provide expert information to the team members and to assist 
parents in their participation on the team* 

Child-oriented psychologists provide information as out- 
siders* 'On collaborative teams they provide their diagnosis and 
negotiate for the best^ plan to meet the child's needs* On 
bureaucratic teams It is not uncommon for them to bring in the 
opinions of other outside professionals (such as M*D**s, psy- 
chiatrists^ or other specialists in th« sxihool system) to sup^ 
port their plan* On both kinds of team they work as interpreters 
for the parents, helping them t , understand what is happening in 
the meeting and helping them to articulate their concerns* 

School-oriented psychologists, act as consultants to the 
team members in all cases* They provide expert information on • 
how the team can best achieve its objective with the child. In 
working with the parents they believe that the team will develop 
a professional plan that is best for the child, and that it is - 
their responsibility to explain it to the parents so they ca> 
work effectively with it* 

Child-Oriented Vs. School-Oriented Core Evaluations 

The use of core evaluation teams is one of the principal 
provisions of Chapter 766, and a majority of our cases (42 out 
of 64} had cores* An analysis of the decisions resulting from 
these ca >es contributes to our understanding of the interactions 
of child- and school-oriented psychologists with bureaucratic 
and participative settings. t 

The intent of the law is to have the teams develop an 

^(1 
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individual educational plan that meets the child's needs in the 
least ristrictive setting possible, in our. study we considered 
regular classroom placements to be the least restrictive settings, 
and resource room placements to be restrictive settings because 
they separate children--f^^om the educational mai;istream. in the 
follbwTng analysis, the kind of placement (resource room or'' 
regular classrooto) will be used as an indicator of the team's 
decision process. 

The first point we must make is that there was no difference 
in the pattern of resource room and regular room placements w]ien 
we compared bureaucratic with participative schools. This means 
that the decish^n-makihg process of the teams was independent of 
the organizational structure in which they worked. The principals 
of both kinds of school have often expressed concern that, faced 
with the use of teams of outside specialists to formulate educa- 
tional Dlans, they would lose control over the educational pro-^i 
cess in their schools. Our sixty-four case studies .indicate _ 
that their concerns are well-founded. But we must also note 
that it was the intent of chapter 766 to break the influence of 
traditional school structures over special education cases, and 
from that point of view, the use of core evaluation teams vrould 
appear to be effective. 

in our study we classified the organizational dynamics of 
teams as bureaucratic or collaborative, it appears that the 
type of team has a strong effect on the kind of placement for 
the child. 
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Autocratic core evaluation team? account for the outcome 
of twenty of our cases* Of that number, seventeen casen resulted 
in a resource room placement for tifie child, while three cases ' 
had regular room placements. Collaborative core evaluation 
teams handled twenty-two of otir cases. Six of these cases had 
resource room placements and sixteen had regular room placements. 
A Chi Square test of these differences is significant at the .01 
level (see table VI). . 

•:» • 

Table VI: . KIND OP PLACEMEN.T BY KIlJD OF TEAM 

Resource Room , Regular Room , 

Bureaucratic 17 3 

Team 

Collaborative 6 16 * 

Team 

Mainstreaming legislation such as Chapter 766 and P.L. 94- 
142 assumes that all teams will function in accord with the 
principles of participative management, making non-standardized 
decisions that are sensitive to individual needs, we find, 
tiowever, that, some teams function in accord with bureaucratic 
principles. They often use non-consensual procedures in which 
one or two individuals use the administrative authority of the 
team chair tc control the decision, and when faced with the 
unique needs of exceptional children, they follow the bureau- 
cratic principle of using separate placements that minimize 
disruption of mainstream activities and efficiently concentrate 
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special services ix) one letting, in so doing, they uninten- 
tionally defeat the intent of the legislation. 

The. outcomes of collaborative team decisions, on the other 
hand, support the law's assumption that when an interdiscipli^nary 
team operates in a collaborative manner it will be able, to find 
or make a high rate of special needs placements in mainstream 
settings, . v * 

the effect of a team's' organization on^ a case^ becomes even 
stronger if we distinguish between complex and simple cases. ^ 
Cdmplex cases make heavy demands for school resources and staff 
collaboration. Simple cases require minimal resources and little 
staff interaction. From the point of view of bureaucratic theory, 
complex cases have the greatest potential of disrupting/* the 
school's organization, while simple cases pose less threat to 
mainstream activities. 

Table VII shows that, in our study, bureaucratic teams never 
placed a complex case in the maih^tream; thc^y used separate 
resource room placements without exception for these cases in 
contrast, collaborative teams again placed about two-thirds of 
their complex cases in mainstream settings. This difference is 
significant in a Chi Square test at the .01 level. 



Table VII: KIND OF PLACEMENT BY TYPE OF TEAM, CONTPOLLING 
FOR KIND OF CASE 

Complex Simple 



complex Simple 

Regular Resource Regular Resource 

Room Room Room Room 



Bureaucratic 12 0 * 9.19 5 3 



Team p ,01 

Collaborative g 

Team 



2 8 



Table VII also shows that for simple cases the rate of 
separate placements by bureaucratic ':eams Is lower, reflecting 
Ith^ willingness Qf the t^am to deal with the minimal demands of 
some of these cases in the mainstream. 

The organizational dynamics of a team strongly affect the> 
outcome of a case, but the e:Cfect is not independent of the kind 
of school psychologist in the case* Table VIII (page 57) reveals 
that there is a significant interaction between^ the client 
orientation of the psychologist and the way that bureaucratic 

I 

and collaborative teams handle complex and simple cases. 

Table VIII stiows that when we control for the client orien- 
tation of the psychologist, the effect of the kind of team on a' 

r ■' 
' .% * ■ 

case is stronger for school-oriented psychologists, but weaker 
for child-oriented psychologists. A Fisher's Exact Test shows 
the outcome for school^oriented psychologists on complex cashes 
to be significant beyond the .01 level (P ■ .0046). 

This finding is consistent v#ith what we have learned about 
the working styles of the two types of psychologist. School- 
oriented psychologists work with their teams as facilitators. 
Their actions tend to amplify the tendency of i bureaucratic 
team to use separate placements, while they suoport the colla- 
borative team's efforts to respond to a case with mainstream 
placement. This interaction of school-oriented psychologists 
with the two kinds of tea^rn is strong enough to even affect the 
placement of simple cases. Simple cases have a higher rate of 
separate placements when school-oriented psychologists work 
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S chool-Orlant ed 
Rgsource Room Regular 
Bureaucratic 



^ Table VIII 

^ - 

A Comparison of Kind of Team and. Kind of Individualized Educatiorval 
Plan with Simultaneous Control for Kind of Case and Client Orienta- 
tion of Psychologist 
COMPLEX CASE 

Chlld-Orlen ted 



Team 7 
Collaborative . 



Team 



1 



0 
5 



Pt..0046 



Resource Room Regular 
5 0 
3 3 



' , SIMPLE CASE 

S chool-prient ed Chtld^Qri^pted 



Resource Room Regular 



3 
1 



Resource Room Regular 



2 
1 



2 
3 
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with bureaucratic teams* / 

If we compare these, outcomes to the outc^^^ of complex ./ 

and simple cases with child-oriented psychplogists, we see that 

the effect of the kind of team is much weaker. They work as 

outsiders to the team, using pre- team conferences to develop a 

plan for the child, and this activity, in conjunction with \theit 

child advocate stance,, tends to dampen the placement pattern^ 

of the' teams. \^ 

SUMMARY OF FINDINGS ON THE RESPONSE OF SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGISTS \ 

\ 

\ 

Organizations are social entities constructed by the 
adaptive interactions of their members. In the referral system 
created by mainstreaming legislation, school psychologists find 
themselves in a double bind between two potential clients. Their 
response to this dilemma is to choose either the child or the 
school as the principal client to serve. 

Child-oriented psychologists assume the role of child advo- 
cates, working as outsiders to the school. Their goal is to 
have the school be as responsive as possible to the individual , 
needs of each child, and to this end they prefer to help staff 
members adjust theii educational approach to the child on a 
one-to-one basis. 

School-oriented psychologists prefer to work as members of 
the educational staff. Their goal is to find a way to serve 
the child through whatever programs and resources the school 



has available, to this and, they profer to worK as facili- 
tators, enhanding the existing approach of the organization to 
the child. 

CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS ^ 

It 

\ . 

Massachusetts Chapter 766^ and P.L. 94-142 are state -and 
federal attempts to bring about local-level change in schools.* 
They mandate new forms of organization as a way of altering a 
history of separate education^ for special needs children. Their 
use of collaborative ^eaml concepts Is well-grounded in current 
S9cial theory, however, '^he attempt, to use a state-level mandati% 
to blue-print local level change is not. 

Social organizations are not objects that can be designed 
and put into place without influence from the people who will 
work in them, in response to a new set of organizational re- 
quirements, individuals will adaptively transform existing roles 
and organizational procedures. The consequence is that legis- 
lation can take a wide variety of forms when it is implemented 
through the local schools (Weather ly ^ Lipsky 1977). We have 
found this to be the case in our study, but do not conclude 
from this that the laws should be abandoned or that local. -level 
school personnel have not been well-intentioned. We conclude that 
a natural social process is at work, and that we should find a 
way to work with it to make the intent of the law a reality. 

School psychologists must work with a referral system that 
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cremates an adversarial relationship between .parents and the 
school. They must also work, with teams that do not always fun- 
ction in the collaborative fashion the law intended. To cope 
with these conditions some psychologists have btcome child 
advocates, while others have becbme members of the school.' s 
Stat f. These responses resolve the school psychologist's 
double bind by providing an unambiguous role to woJrJc in, but 
we suggest that the overall effect of thes# roles ^mits the 
ability of school psychologists to serve their clients. 

The child-oriented psychologist's advocacy rolje is essential 

. i ■ ■ . 

in staff-referrals that pre-diagnose the behavior of the child 
as the problem, but when these cases are handled by school- 
oriented psychologists the advocacy role is not filled. 

On the other hand, wh^n cases grow out of a parent referral 
the parents assume the role of child adovcate by demanding that 
more of the school's services be directed to meeting their child 
needs. School-oriented psychologists with their preference for 
working with. the school to "gear. the curriculum to the child" 
may have a more effective response to uhese cases than the 
child-oriented psychologists. 

Child-oriented psychologists prefer to work through or.e- 
to-one contact with s<5|iool staff. This approach is effective 
in participative schools, but it limits their ability to work 
in bureaucratic schools, and it consumes sixty percent of their 
time on a case; leaving less time for direct service contact 
with the child. 
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* School- oriented psychologists prefer to work In the 
high structure settings of bureaucratic schools, but with 
this orientation It is difficult for them to make effective 

o 
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use of the staff and resources available in participative 
schools. 

The outsider's role of child -oriented psychologists 
and their preference for one-*to-one interactioDS make it 
difficult for them to work with core evaluation teams. These 
are potentially highoconflict^ tension- la<len situations that make 
advocacy for the child a stressful process. They prefer to' 
avoid the use of these teams when possible; especially when 
the teams are bureaucratic in bureaucratic settings. 

' School- oriented psychologists attempt to work with the teams 
to reach their objectives, but their tendency of reenforcing 
a core evaluation team's decision -making pattern reduces the 
impact of their own Imput on the outcome of a case* 

These findings indicate that school psychologists have 
generated role transformations in response to chapter 766 t^at 
weaken their effectiveness as psychologists and limit their 
ability to implement the law. To work with this problem we 
suggest that school psychologists be trained in strategies of 
organization development. Organization design stracegy assumes 
that: "It is the dynamics of the group, not the skills of its 
individual members, that is both the major source of problems 
and the primary determiner of the quality of soulutions. Although 
group process and procedures often obstruct the full use of 
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of human potential, they can, if coordinated smopjthiy,' 
allow the release of latent energy needed for' responsiveness 
and creativity" (Schmuck, et. al. 1977). ^ 

The role of Sjchool psychologists as '*middlemen" > between 
the child's needs and the school's interests provides an ^ 
ideal position for the use of organization development 
strategies. 

with a sound understanding of organization design, child 
oriented psychologists could more effectively work with 
bureaucratic schools and cor^ evaluation 'teams. AdoptiA^g 
strategies developed by school-oriented psychologists, they 
could also shorten their cases by reducing the amount of ' 
one-to-one staff contact time, and to further their child 
advocacy rple^they could pick up techniques for gearing the 
curriculum to the child's needs. 

School-oriented psychologists could use principles of , 
organization design to make better use of the staff and 
resources in participative schools..' Picking up the child 
advocacy strategies of child-oriented psychologists, they 
could also develop techniques that would give them greater 
ability to influence the decisions of bureaucratic and 

« 

collaborative teams. 

In response to passage of Chapter* 766 and P.L. 94-142 
the Massachusetts Department of Education, universities, 
colleges, and local school systems have all made massive 

investments in staff training and development* By far, the 
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largest proportion of these investments have been in skills 
training (i«e«: the. skills needed to diagnose and serve the 
needs of special chtildren). But, Chapter 766 and P.L. 94-142 
explicitly Inandate organizational change in schools, and 
the implementation of these laws is a problem c^f organization 
design* This report is not- intended to diminsh the value of 
skills train ng^ We simply- mean to identify, the need to train > 
staff in principles of organizational behavior, if we want 
to see. any change in the .way educational services are delivered 
to special needs children in public schools. 
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